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*eavy 'ill. What be doin' of, out of yer bed, ye seely wold bitch,
at this time of the bloody night?"
In these words of the old man were hopelessly confused the
North London accent of his childhood and the broad Somerset of
his youth and later life.
"Fve never been up here in full Moon before," said John,
addressing Mad Bet.
" 'Tisn't full tonight," said Mad Bet.
"I meant practically full/' said John. "Haven't you noticed,
lady, how the moon looks full for almost four days if the sky
is free of clouds?"
"I be mighty fond of thik moon," said the woman, "when it's
new."
"I agree with you; I certainly agree with you, lady," asseverated
John eagerly. "It's when it's neither round like it is tonight, nor
new like you describe, but all funny and shapeless, that it's not
nearly so nice."
"It don't melt a person's sorrows away till it be big and round,"
said the woman.
"Do you suppose people in all ages have climbed up Wirral
Hill in moonlight like this?" enquired John.
"Shouldn't wonder, young man, shouldn't wonder," replied
Mad Bet. "You and me be come and that be summat, baint it?
And these other folks be come, baint they? But some folks do
come in they's bodies but leave they's souls down in street. Don't
*ee be like one o' they, young man, don't *ee be like one o' they!*"
"I certainly will not, lady," announced John in the most em-
phatic tone of malicious finality.
"Come on, you two," said Barter addressing his friends. "Let's
go on now! I want to get to the top of the hill. I want to look
at that tree you were talking about."
"But what about this woman?" said Sam.
"Dekker thinks an unknown woman is more interesting than
an unknown tree," remarked John.
"Be it the Tree of Life, you gents are seeking?" threw in Mad
Bet.
"Precisely, lady," said John. "That's just it! Don't you want
to come on, too, up to the top, with us?"